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Opinion Is Divided Over How 
Much They May Hurt the 
Major Candidates 


ERTAIN veteran political observ- 
ers believe that the minor parties 
may play important roles in the Presi- 
dential election this year. They say 
the outcome of the contest between 
President Truman and Governor 
Dewey may depend upon the number 
of voters who turn their backs on both 
‘the Republican and Democratic parties 
and vote for one of the “third parties.” 
These observers point out that, in a 
‘close election, a minor party may hold 
the balance of power between the two 
major parties. It may draw enough 
yotes away from one major party to 
give the victory to the other. This is 
true because in many states the race 
between the two leading parties is 
usually so close that the loss by one 
‘side of even a few thousand votes to 
‘4 minor party may mean the loss of 
‘the election. 
_ In addition to the Presidential race, 
the minor parties may have consider- 
Mable influence on the Congressional 
‘élections this year. All seats in the 
‘House of Representatives, and one- 
‘third in the Senate, are at stake in the 
‘November balloting. The outcome of 
‘these Congressional elections will be 
directly affected by the minor parties 
in two ways: 

(1) The minor parties will actually 
@lect their own candidates in a few 
Congressional districts, and (2): in 
Mistricts where the election is close, 
‘they will take votes away from one of 
the major party candidates and thus 
help his rival to win. 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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LEADING FIGURES in the Berlin dispute. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
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Left to right, they are: George C. Marshall, U. S. Secretary of State; Andrei 


Vishinsky, the Soviet Union’s chief representative’ at the UN; and Ernest Bevin, Great Britain’s Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 


The Berlin Controversy 


Political and Military Leaders in England, France, and U. S. Believe War 
Can Be Prevented if Western Powers Stand Firm Against Russian Aggression 


N the two weeks since the western 

nations broke off negotiations with 
Russia over the Berlin blockade, the 
world has been anxiously awaiting de- 
velopments in this crisis. Events occur 
so quickly, that the situation often 
changes overnight. 

Exactly what will be happening 
when this paper reaches its readers 
cannot be foretold. There are, though, 
a number of basic questions that are 
being widely asked as we go to press, 
and since study of these questions 
offers an understanding of the crisis, 
we shall discuss them in this article. 


1. Is it likely that the Berlin dis- 
pute will soon lead to war? 


High officials in Britain, France, and 
the United States believe that war will 


not come as a result of the present 
crisis. Russia, they believe, is neither 
ready for war, nor does the country 
want open conflict. 
Union has a larger army than any west- 
ern power, she is not thought to have 
atomic bombs, and she is weak in a 
number of other respects. Observers 
believe, for instance, that the nation’s 
industry—a vital factor in modern 
war—has not fully recovered from 
World War II. 

Nevertheless, military and civilian 
officials feel that we must be prepared 
for the possibility of armed conflict. 
Tension in Berlin is high. An inci- 
dent there, or a deliberate attempt by 
the Soviets to jam the air lanes that 
our aircraft use to supply the western 
zone of the city, might result in war. 








Choosing Our Pleasures 
By Walter E. Myer 


HE Puritan fore- 
fathers were a 
worthy lot of men 
and women and they 
had many sterling 
virtues, but they 
suffered from a few 
itstanding weaknesses. For one thing, 
hey didn’t know how to have a good 
ime. They really didn’t want to know, 
they thought the pursuit of pleasure 

Was a sin. 
_ The Puritan notion of happiness has 
Rad many followers and still has a few. 
Other and very different ideas have been 
dely accepted. Some people, of pessi- 
Stic turn of mind, think it is all right 
> seek pleasure, but that it is very hard 
find or to hold even if found. Robert 
Ss expressed that idea in this way: 

_ “Pleasures are like poppies spread; 

' You seize the flower, the bloom is 

| shed. 
| They fall like snowflakes on the river, 
A moment white, then gone forever.” 


Walter E. Myer 


As a matter of fact some enjoyments 
are temporary and others are permanent. 
Some are harmful and others are bene- 
ficial; some are to be encouraged and 
others should be discouraged. The ques- 
tion is not whether you will pursue 
pleasure, but what kind of pleasure will 
you choose. 

In general one should avoid a pleas- 
ure which makes war upon other forms 
of satisfaction. For example, a man 
may enjoy gambling, but if he loses so 
much money that he cannot support his 
family as he should, he is deprived of 
the many satisfactions that he might 
have had by seeing his family well pro- 
vided for. 

One may be ambitious and enjoy 
power, but if he pushes other people 
around to have his own way, he loses the 
satisfaction which comes with friend- 
ship. 

One who depends too much on money 
making as an enjoyment cannot satisfy 
himself fully without hurting other peo- 


ple. On the other hand, one who finds 
satisfaction in reading or music or 
sports may follow his desires indefi- 
nitely, without having his pleasures in- 
terfere with those of other people. 

Here are a few questions which you 
may ask of any pleasure you are con- 
sidering: Will it give me lasting enjoy- 
ment or is it but temporary, leaving me 
unstimulated, uninspired, perhaps un- 
Kappy? Will it or will it not interfere 
with other and greater pleasures? Will 
it contribute to the happiness of others 
or leave them worse off? Most impor- 
tant of all, does it have the approval 
of my conscience? 

At your best you find enjoyment in 
the happiness and welfare of others. 
You like activities which strengthen you 
physically, which help to improve your 
mind and to raise your standards of con- 
duct in your home, your school, your 
community and your country. Keep at 
your best and a happy future for you 
will be insured. 


While the Soviet - 


War might also come if Soviet lead- 
ers should decide that time is running 
against them in their basic struggle 
with the West. Russia wants desper- 
ately to rule the nations of western 
Europe. But as these countries grow 
economically stronger, because of the 
aid being sent them under the Mar- 
shall Plan, the possibility of Russia’s 
dominating them through local Com- 
munist governments becomes more re- 
mote. And as those nations, together 
with the United States, carry out their 
own military programs, the possibility 
of Russia’s being able to win a war 
diminishes. Hence, the Soviet leaders 
may, at any time, feel that they must 
attempt to conquer the West quickly. 

After weighing all the possibilities, 
however, most of the western leaders 
who have expressed themselves on the 
subject say that they do not think 
Russia will run the risk of plunging 
the world into war. At the same time, 
these leaders want their nations to be 
prepared for the worst. 


2. What are some of the steps the 
United Nations could take in connec- 
tion with the Berlin problem? 


After the Big Three had referred 
the Berlin controversy to the Security 
Council, Russia asked that the entire 
German problem, including Berlin, be 
turned over to the Big Four Council 
of Foreign Ministers—a committee 
that was originally intended to solve 
problems arising in connection with 
the former enemy nation. The west- 
ern powers said they will accept this 
proposal only if Russia lifts the Berlin 
blockade. Meanwhile, what may the 
United Nations do with the problem? 

Few observers believe that the UN 
can take action to force Russia to lift 
the blockade. Decisions by the Se- 
curity Council can be voted down by 
Russia or a satellite. The UN Gen- 
eral Assembly can only investigate 


(Concluded on page 2) 
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A MAMMOTH U. S. C-74 GLOBEMASTER, the largest transport plane used in the air lift which the western powers are operating to supply their zones in Berlin. 


Berlin Issue 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the dispute and make recommenda- 
tions to the major powers. It might, 
for instance, suggest that the par- 
ties once again try to agree among 
themselves on terms for lifting the 
blockade, or it might recommend that 
an arbitrator work on the problem. 

Western officials, however, do not 
think discussions by the UN will be 
useless. They think thorough debate 
may show Russia that world opinion is 
against her. She may then feel obliged 
to modify her position and come to 
reasonable terms concerning Berlin. 

Once before Soviet leaders have 
bowed to the force of world opinion 
as shown through UN discussions. 
That was in 1946 when Russia kept 
troops in Iran after she had promised 
to withdraw them. Iran protested to 
the Security Council. As soon as it 
became clear that a large majority of 
nations condemned her action, Russia 
withdrew the troops. 

Russia may, of course, walk out of 
all UN discussions of the Berlin issue, 
whether they take place in the Security 
Council or in the General Assembly. 
While such a step would be serious, 
it would not halt the discussions. Nor 
would it prevent Soviet leaders from 
knowing the stand of other nations. 


8. Is there a possibility that Russia 
may leave the United Nations alto- 
gether as a result of the present crisis, 
and what would happen if she did? 


While Russian newspapers have sug- 
gested that the Berlin crisis will mean 





this picture was taken, the plane had just landed with 20 tons of flour. 


observers believe that the Soviet Union 
actually intends to leave the world 
organization. So long as she remains 
a member, her leaders can be sure of 
putting their views before other na- 
tions of the world. Through the use 
of the veto in the Security Council, 
Russia can also prevent the world body 
from taking action she does not like. 

A few observers feel that the air 
would be cleared by Russia’s with- 
drawal from the UN. Such action on 
her part, it is said, would enable the 
UN to become a strong and united 
organization. Those who take such 
a position, though, are in a minority. 
It is generally agreed that, if Russia 
should leave the United Nations, little 
hope would remain for a peaceful solu- 
tion of the East-West struggle. Rus- 
sia, fearing the rest of the world, 
would frantically build up her military 
strength. Nations remaining within 
the UN would probably form a strong 
military alliance against possible 
Soviet aggression. The possibility of 
war would be even greater than now. 


4. Why did Britain, France and the 
United States feel that the time had 
come to have a showdown with Russia 
on the Berlin issue? 


An official statement, known as a 
White Paper, was put out by our gov- 
ernment shortly before the Berlin 
problem was referred to the United 
Nations. This statement contained a 
summary of events leading to the crisis 
and made clear our reasons for calling 
off the negotiations with Russia. 

Late in July, the paper said, the 
three western governments asked Rus- 
sia to discuss the Berlin blockade—a 
blockade these powers consider an 
open violation of earlier four-power 


cow with Premier Stalin, it was 
agreed that roads to Berlin would be 
opened, and that Russian money would 
be used in both the eastern and west- 
ern zones of the German city. The 
money was, however, to be controlled 
by joint action of the four powers. 
(The blockade and the currency issue 
were the principal points of disagree- 
ment leading to the crisis.) 

Representatives of the three west- 
ern nations then met with a leading 
Russian official in Berlin to work out 
details of the arrangement. Instead 
of being able to go ahead, though, the 
western officials were told that the 
agreement was off. Russia would lift 
the blockade only if she were given 
full control over Berlin’s trade. 

Weeks of fruitless discussion fol- 
lowed, and finally the western powers 
asked for a “yes or no” answer from 
Moscow on whether Russia was will- 
ing to lift the blockade. Russia re- 
fused to answer this question directly, 
but instead asked for control of the 
airways into Berlin. 

The three western powers immedi- 
ately notified the Soviet government 
that, since the continued blockade of 
Berlin had become a serious threat to 
peace, they were referring the whole 
matter to the Security Council. The 
United States, in its statement, em- 
phasized the fact that it was and is 
willing to negotiate details. But our 
government made it clear that it is 
not willing to compromise on essen- 
tials. The western powers have a 
legal right, the statement said, to be 
in Berlin, and they will not be driven 
from the city. 

Observers compare the situation to- 
day with that which existed in 1938 
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tried to prevent war by permitting 
Hitler t&® occupy part of Czechoslo- 
vakia. A recent report indicates that 
World War II might have been avoided 
had the West stood firm at Munich. 

At that time Hitler’s opponents in 
Germany had organized a plot to over- 
throw his government. When, though, 
the Fuhrer bluffed the western leaders 
who met with him at Munich into giv- 
ing him a large slice of Czechoslovakia, 
his opponents realized they could not 
succeed. Hitler’s popularity was too 
greatly increased by his having won 
additional territory without warfare. 
He stayed in power and plunged the 
world into war. 

The situation in Russia may not be 
like that in Germany in 1938. West- 
ern nations, however, feel that the 
time has come. to be firm in standing 
for their rights and principles, even 
at the risk of war. They feel certain 
that to give in to Russia today would 
only mean further demands and 
further aggression tomorrow. They 
hope that their firmness will persuade 
Russian leaders to be more moderate. 

One additional factor should be 
stressed in connection with the Berlin 
situation. That is the unity of feeling 
with which the American people are 
facing the issue. Many observers 
believe that Russia has counted on a 
divided public opinion in this country 
to help her. Instead, major groups 
throughout the nation have shown that 
they stand firmly behind the govern- 
ment in this matter. As Governor 
Dewey said recently, ‘Nothing will 
divide our country and nothing will 
so much unite us as a crisis.” When 
Russian leaders realize the full mean- 
ing of this unity, they may modify 
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CROSS SECTION OF THE AIR LIFT. Planes are flown at different levels to avoid congestion. 
all records on the air lift were broken when 651 flights landed during a 24-hour period—one every 2.2 minutes. 


One reaches Berlin on the average of every three minutes. 
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ARRY S. TRUMAN was born in 

Lamar, Missouri, on May 8, 1884. 

His family was of Scottish and Eng- 

lish ancestry. His father was a cattle 

dealer and, in politics, a strong Demo- 
crat. 

The Truman family later moved to 
Independence where Harry started 
school. Because of near-sightedness, 
the boy had to wear glasses and was 
never very active in athletics. He 
learned to play the piano and did a 
great deal of reading. 

Graduating from high school, Tru- 
fran tried to get into West Point, but 
he was rejected because of his defec- 
tive vision. He then worked at a 
variety of jobs—in a drugstore, in a 
newspaper mailing room, as_ time- 
keeper on a railroad construction proj- 
ect, and as a bookkeeper in a Kansas 
City bank. 

In 1906 Truman returned to the 
family farm at Grandview, Missouri, 
and for the next 10 years made his 
living as a farmer. He ran a 600-acre 
farm, raising corn and wheat and pigs 
and cattle. At the same time he be- 
came active in the National Guard 
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Harry Truman 


and, in a small way, in local Demo- 
cratic politics. 

In World War I, Mr. Truman went 
to France with his National Guard 
unit and served as a captain in the 
field artillery. 

After the war Mr. Truman returned 
to Missouri, married Bess Wallace, 
and set up a elothing store with a 
friend in Kansas City. Generally un- 
favorable business conditions at the 
time contributed to the failure of this 
commercial venture. 

In 1922 he ran for county judge 
on the Democratic ticket and was 
elected. Despite its name, the job had 
nothing to do with the law, or the 
courts, but was concerned with over- 
seeing the county’s roads, public build- 
ings, and other projects. 

In 1926 Mr. Truman became pre- 
Siding judge of the Jackson County 
Court. During the following seven 
years he had charge of spending 60 
million dollars for highways and build- 
ings. He left that job to enter 
Congress. 

During his first term as a senator, 
Truman regularly supported measures 
Sponsored by the New Deal. He was 
also interested in transportation prob- 
lems. Re-elected in 1940, Truman 
Came into national prominence as 
chairman of a special Senate commit- 
tee investigating war contracts. The 
_ “ommittee became a kind of “watch- 








Democratic Candidates 


Truman and Barkley Started Life as Farm Boys and Have Long 
Records of Service and Loyalty to Their Party 


dog” for the national defense program. 

In 1944 Senator Truman was nomi- 
nated as Franklin Roosevelt’s running 
mate. He seryed as Vice President 
for only a few months, however. When 
Roosevelt died in April, 1945, Truman 
succeeded him as Chief Executive. 

During his period as President, Mr. 
Truman has had to cope with many 
difficult problems. His supporters 
contend that he has met these prob- 
lems ably and courageously. His 
forceful foreign policy, they say, may 
prevent war. 

The President’s opponents maintain 
that his decisions have often been im- 
pulsive and ill-advised. They contend 
that he is not qualified to deal with the 
great national and international prob- 
lems confronting the nation today. 

Mr. Truman still likes to play the 
piano and enjoys seeing a_ baseball 
game. During Washington’s hot sum- 
mer months he spends as much time 
as he can on the presidential yacht. 
Through early morning walks and 
swims in the White House’ pool, he 
keeps in good physical condition. 

President Truman is five feet ten 
inches tall and weighs about 175 
pounds. His hair—once black—is 
now gray. He and Mrs. Truman have 
one daughter, Margaret. 


* * * 


Furcal BARKLEY—like his run- 
ning mate, Harry Truman—has 
a farm background. Born in a log 
cabin in Kentucky 71 years ago, he 
spent long hours in the fields as a boy, 
helping his family raise tobacco. He 
attended the county schools and then 
went to Marvin College at Clinton, 
Kentucky. Later he studied at Emory 
College in Georgia, and earned a law 
degree at the University of Virginia. 

While practicing law in his native 
state, Mr. Barkley became active in 
politics and held several county offices. 
In 1913 he was elected to the House of 
Representatives. Thirteen years later 
he became a member of the Senate. 
Throughout his career he has followed 
party lines closely. 

Barkley’s ability and loyalty to his 
party caused the Democrats to elect 
him majority leader of the Senate in 
1937. When the Republicans gained 
control of the Senate two years ago, 
he became leader of the Democratic 
minority. 

Senator and Mrs. Barkley have one 
son and two daughters—all fully 
grown—and_ several grandchildren. 
When not living in Washington, the 
Barkleys live in Paducah, Kentucky. 
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Dewey and Warren Gained Reputations as Lawyers and “Racket- 
Busters” Before Reaching Top of GOP Ladder 


HOMAS E. DEWEY was born in 

Owosso, Michigan, on March 24, 
1902. His father published a news- 
paper, was town postmaster, and took 
part in local Republican politics. 
Admiral George Dewey, who won fame 
in 1898 at the Battle of Manila Bay, 
was a distant cousin. 

During his boyhood Thomas Dewey 
worked in his father’s print shop, 
managed a magazine route, and sang 
in the church choir. In the Owosso 
schools he had a perfect attendance 
record, took part in debates, and 
played in the band. 

Musical activities became young 
Dewey’s greatest interest during his 
years at the University of Michigan. 
He was leader of the glee club and won 
a prize in a national singing contest. 

Upon graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Dewey went to New 
York where he entered law school and 
continued to study singing. He fin- 
ished his three-year law course in two 
years, singing in church choirs to help 
pay for his education. In the summer 
of 1925 he toured Europe. 

That fall Dewey entered a New 
York law firm and also became an ac- 
tive worker in local Republican polit- 
ical groups. Three years later his 
marriage to Frances Hutt took place. 
A native of Oklahoma, she had studied 
singing in New York. 

In 1931 Mr. Dewey was appointed 
an assistant to the U. S. District At- 
torney for Southern New York. In 
this position he made a good record 
in prosecuting criminals. Returning 
to private law practice in 1933, he was 
soon called back into government serv- 
ice on a special assignment to investi- 
gate racketeering in New York. 

Dewey’s accomplishments as a spe- 
cial prosecutor brought him nation- 
wide attention. His vigorous prosecu- 
tions ended the careers of numerous 
gangsters and corrupt politicians. 

Running for an elective office for 
the first time, Mr. Dewey was chosen 
District Attorney of: New York in 
1937. A year later he ran for Gover- 
nor of the state but lost by a narrow 
margin to Herbert Lehman. He cam- 
paigned vigorously for the 1940 Re- 
publican presidential nomination, but 
was beaten by Wendell Willkie. 

In 1942 Dewey ran again for Gov- 
ernor of New York and this time was 
elected—the first Republican to hold 
the job in 20 years. Two years later 
his party made him its presidential 
nominee, but he lost the election to 
President Roosevelt. Re-elected as 
Governor of New York in 1946, Dewey 


is once more running for President. 
Mr. Dewey’s admirers say that his 
record as head of the nation’s most 
heavily populated state speaks for 
itself. They point to “the sound finan- 
cial position ef the state, lowered: in- 
come taxes, and other reforms that 
have been carried out in the past six 
years.” They say that if Dewey is 
elected President, he will manage the 
affairs of our national government as 
competently as he has administered 
the business of New York State. 
Critics of Mr. Dewey charge that he 
is an “opportunist who often with- 
holds his position on a controversial 
matter until he finds out which side is 
the more popular one.” They assert 
that the good financial position of New 
York State is “due to generally favor- 
able business conditions in recent 
years rather than to Dewey’s policies.” 
The New York State Governor is 
five feet eight inches tall and weighs 
about 165 pounds. For relaxation Mr. 
Dewey enjoys golf and music, and likes 
to play softball with his two sons at 
the family farm in Pawling, New York. 


* * * 


ARL WARREN, the Republican 
nominee for Vice President, is a 
native and lifelong resident of Cali- 
fornia. Born in Los Angeles 57 years 
ago, he was the son of a railroad 
worker. He grew up in Bakersfield 
where he played the clarinet in the 
town band. Working as a freight 
handler and farm hand, he earned 
money to pay for his law studies at 

the University of California. 
Warren’s budding career as a law- 
yer was interrupted by World War I. 
He became an infantry lieutenant, but 
the war ended before he got overseas. 
Upon his return to civilian life, 
Warren settled down to practice law 
and take part in politics. From 1925 
through 1938 he was the district at- 
torney of Alameda County. Here he 
gained a reputation as a racket-buster. 
For the next four years Mr. Warren 
served as his state’s attorney general. 
In 1943 he became governor of Cali- 
fornia. A year later he made the key- 
note speech at the Republican National 
Convention. In 1946 he was the nomi- 
nee of both the Democrats and the 
Republicans for a second term as gov- 
ernor of his home state, and he was 
re-elected by an overwhelming vote. 
Governor Warren is a strapping, 
blue-eyed man who meets people easily. 
He is married and has six children. 

—By Howarp O. SWEET. 
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The Story of the Week 





UN WEEK 


United Nations Week will be 
observed from October 17 to 24. 
In view of this fact, the next is- 
sue of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER will be largely devoted 
to the machinery of the UN and 
the gigantic problems facing it 
today. 











The “Red Dean” 


Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Can- 
terbury Cathedral in England, has 
been the center of a good deal of con- 
troversy. Some time ago, 74-year-old 
Dr. Johnson, who has long been known 
as the “Red Dean” because of his sym- 
pathy with the communist program in 
Russia, asked permission to visit the 
United States as the guest of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. Well known as a speaker, 
Dr. Johnson undoubtedly intended to 
give a number of lectures during his 
stay. 

Our government turned down the 
Dean’s request to enter this country. 
It was pointed out that the Council 
sponsoring Dr. Johnson’s visit was one 
of the organizations which the Depart- 
ment of Justice considers pro-Soviet 
and “subversive.” As the guest of such 
a group, the Dean would not, in the 
opinion of our State Department, be 
serving “in our national interest.” 

It now appears that Dr. Johnson 
may, after all, be allowed to enter this 
country’as the guest of another group 
whose loyalty is unquestioned. It con- 
sists of prominent bishops, college 
presidents, and other educators. 

These Americans feel that it is in 
the best interests of democracy to 
permit the Dean, even though his 
opinions may be opposed by most peo- 
ple in this country, to visit here and 
speak as freely as he pleases. His op- 
ponents, it is said, can argue force- 
fully against his ideas and counteract 
any bad influence he might otherwise 
exert. 

Other Americans, however, take 
issue with this point of view. They 
contend that at a time when relations 
between Russia and the United States 
are critically strained, it is unwise to 
permit a prominent Soviet sympathizer 
to travel in this country and try to 
spread doubts in the minds of the peo- 
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PLASTIC BOAT for the Navy. 
here in a trial run on the Delaware River, 
the boat has no seams and will never have 
to be painted since the color is mixed in 


with the material. It can carry 22 men. 
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PROPOSALS HAVE BEEN MADE for building a railroad across a narrow part of 


Mexico to relieve the pressure of traffic going through the Panama Canal. 


Ships 


less than 250 feet in length could, according to the proposals, be carried by rail 


from one ocean to the other. 


ple as to whether their government 
is pursuing the right foreign policy. 
This is carrying democracy to dan- 
gerous extremes, it is argued, and we 
should not commit such a foolish 


* blunder. 


Railway for Ships? 


It is considered possible that the 
locks of the Panama Canal could be 
knocked out of commission by bombs 
in time of war. For this reason, a sea- 
level canal and other means of con- 


-necting the Atlantic and Pacific are 


being advanced. The latest scheme 
involves a railway line, which—accord- 
ing to its advocates—could carry small 
ships and freight from one ocean to 
another quickly and efficiently. 

The proposed railway—now under 
study—would run across southern 
Mexico, more than 1,000 miles north 
of the Panama Canal. Sponsors of the 
plan say that vessels up to 250 feet in 
length could be carried across the nar- 
row Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and 
that flat cars of freight could go from 
Atlantic to Pacific in six hours. Giant 
cranes, similar to those used on the 
Great Lakes, would lift the cargo to 
and from the ships and train. 

Those favoring the plan say that the 
railroad could be repaired more easily 
than a canal in case of a bombing raid. 
They think that the government could 
lease an existing rail line from Mexico, 
and modernize it at a cost of about 
one billion dollars. This figure, they 
say, is much less than the estimated 
cost of a proposed sea-level canal. 


China’s Future 


The fall of the important city of 
Tsinan some days ago once again calls 
attention to the seriousness of the 
military situation in China. The capi- 
tal of Shantung Province, Tsinan oc- 
cupies a strategic position in the north- 
ern part of the country. Observers 
fear that its loss may enable the 
Communists to overrun all of North 
China as they already have overrun 
Manchuria. 

These observers think that the Com- 
munists will now drive to the south 
on Suchow, a major stronghold of the 


Chiang Kai-shek government. If this 
city falls, the way will probably be 
open clear to the Yangtze River. 

Another city which may possibly 
come under Communist attack is 
Tsingtao, an important port some 200 
miles east of Tsinan. At the invita- 
tion of the Chinese government, the 
U. S. Navy is now using Tsingtao 
as its base in North China. If the 
Communists seize the port, our ships 
will probably be asked to leave. 


Pigskin Origin 


With the football season in full 
swing, it is interesting to trace the 
history of this extremely popular 
game. 

It is an ancient sport. Games simi- 
lar to it were played by early Ameri- 
can Indians, savage tribes in many 
other parts of the world, ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and people of 
medieval Europe. Some of these 
games were extremely rough and dan- 
gerous, 

According to Frank Menke, in his 
Encyclopedia of Sports, a crude form 
of football originated in England about 
the 11th century. Neighboring towns 
competed, with dozens of players on 
each side. The game often resembled 
a mob scene with each “team” trying 
to kick the ball into the middle of the 
rival town. Terrified villagers locked 
their doors when the players came 
tearing down the main street in pur- 
suit of the ball. 

Early in the 1800’s, certain schools 
in England started playing another 
type of football. It was known by a 
number of names, including “Rugby.” 
Soon after 1830, students at colleges 
in the United States began playing 
“American Rugby.” This game be- 
came so rough that many schools 
finally prohibited it. 

At last the rules were improved 
and football, as it came to be known, 
gained popularity. One of the first 
inter-college football matches was in 
1869, between Princeton and Rutgers. 

Organized cheering grew out of that 
game. To frighten its opponents, the 
Princeton team used a blood-curdling, 
Civil War yell. The shouting, how- 
ever, consumed a lot of breath and 






energy needed in the game, and Rut! 
gers won. When the teams met a 
ond time that year, the Prince 
players arranged to have some of thej 
followers give the yell from the si 
lines. 

It was about 50 years ago that pro 
fessional football teams started to ap, 
pear, but they did not make real head! 
way until the 1930’s, 


Peron’s “Plot” 























The United States is somewhat co 
cerned over Argentina’s renewed h 
tility to this country. The bad fe 
ing on Argentina’s part—apparent fo 
some time in the United Nations—h 
been further intensified by the recen 
charges made by President Juan Peron 
that citizens of the U. S. have take 
part in a plot directed against his 
government. 

Peron declared that John Griffith, a 
former U. S. government official, who 
now lives in Uruguay, was one of the 
leaders in a plot to assassinate him 
and to overthrow the present Argen 
tine government. Although Peron did 
not specifically charge that the United 
States government was concerned wi 
the plot, his references to “foreign 
capitalists” and “imperialists” were 
seized upon in Argentina as the basis 
for widespread demonstrations agains 
this country. 

Griffith has denied all charges, and 
our government has considered the in- 
sinuations of Peron so fantastic that 
it has ignored them. However, con- 
siderable guesswork is still taking 
place over Peron’s reasons for want 
ing to stir up-feeling against thell 
United States. 

Most observers in this country be 
lieve that the charges are a good indi- 
cation that the Peron government is 
not as strongly entrenched as it has 
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WIDE WORLD 
WHEN TSINAN, important Chinese city, 
fell to the Communists recently, the er 
tire Nationalist government of China was 
imperiled. 


appeared to be. Some think the story 
of the plot may have been entirely 
“trumped up”; others think it may be 
true to the extent that Peron’s enemies 
within Argentina may have been plot 
ting against him. 

In either case, it is generally felt 
that Peron seized upon the story as 4 
means of uniting his people against all 
imaginary “foreign enemy’—thereby 








taking their minds off growing dis 
satisfaction with their own gover 
ment. This device, it is pointed out, 18 
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BRITAIN’S RED DEAN, so called because 


of his sympathy for communism. He is 
Dr. Hewlett Johnson, a high official in 
Canterbury Cathedral, whose request to 
visit our country produced quite a con- 
troversy (see note on page 4). 


an old one which is often used by dic- 
tators to prolong their stay in power 
when they begin to lose their hold. 


Line of Succession 


Who would become Chief Executive 
if the President of the United States 
should die, resign, or be removed by 
impeachment from office at a time 
such as the present, when the nation 
has no Vice President? 

According to last year’s Presidential 
Succession Act, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives succeeds to 
our highest office under such circum- 
stances. Next in line comes the acting 
president of the Senate. 

After designating the two Congres- 
sional leaders, the line of succession 
goes on through the cabinet, beginning 
with the Secretary of State. The other 
cabinet members follow in this order; 
Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary 
of Defense, Attorney General, Post- 
master General, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Secretary of Agriculture, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and Se¢retary of 
Labor. 

The office of Chief Executive has 
never become vacant when we were 
without a Vice President, but, of 
course, it may someday do so. Thus, 
it is generally agreed that we must 
always have officials other than the 
Vice President in line for the Presi- 
dency. 


Developments in France 


The adjournment of the French 
parliament has not lessened political 
tension in that country. As these 
words are written, the efforts of the 
government headed by Premier Que- 
uille to deal with high prices and in- 
flation are continuing to meet with 
widespread opposition. Many workers 
are complaining that the 15 per cent 
wage increase recently granted them is 
more than offset by higher prices 
which are now being charged for coal, 
gas, and electricity. Communists and 
followers of General de Gaulle are still 
waging their attacks on the govern- 
ment and on each other. 

The parliament is scheduled to be 
in recess until November 19, and until 
that time France will be ruled directly 
by the premier and his cabinet. This 
change does not, however, necessarily 
mean that there will be a more stable 
government during the next few weeks. 
If too many members of the cabinet 
should withdraw their support from 


the premier, the Queuille government 
would fall. 
and not the parliament that upset the 
government of Andre Marie 


In fact, it was the cabinet, 


last 
August. 


More Food for Europe 


Europe’s harvest this fall is the big- 
gest since the end of the war. Nearly 


all countries are reporting increased 


yields in grains and vegetables, includ- 
ing wheat, barley, oats, rye, sugar 
beets, and potatoes. This is an en- 
couraging contrast to last year when 
many crops were destroyed by lack of 
rainfall. 

The large harvest does not mean 
that Europe is now able to produce 
all the food she needs. There still is 
not enough grain to go around. Most 
of the countries must continue to de- 
pend upon imports of food from the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, and 
certain other lands that are producing 
more than they need. 

What the large harvest does mean is 
that most Europeans will have more 
food on their tables during the winter 
months. It is interesting to note that 
production of crops was increased in 
spite of shortages of fertilizers, seeds, 
machinery, and manpower. 


Why People Don’t Vote 


About 98 million people were eligible 
to vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent in the 1944 elections, but only 
48 million actually went to the polls. 
What are the reasons for this situa- 
tion? An article in a recent issue of 
the New York Times Magazine by W. 
Phillips Davison attempts to give the 
answer. 

People do not vote in elections, says 
Mr. Davison, for various reasons. 
They may be kept from doing so be- 
cause their state has a poll tax which 
they either do not want to pay or can- 
not afford to. Some are restrained 
from voting by one means or another 
because of their color. 

Those who voluntarily fail to cast 


their ballots do so because (1) they, 


feel it would not make much difference 
on the outcome even if they did vote; 
(2) they believe that elections are 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


JUAN PERON, President of Argentina, 
is again showing hostility toward the 
United States. His indirect criticisms of 
our government in a_ recent speech 
touched off rowdy demonstrations against 
the U. S. in Buenos Aires. 


crooked and that their ballots would 
have no effect; (3) they are of the 
opinion that it would not pay to take 
time off from their work to go to the 
polls. 

How can more Americans, be induced 
to vote? Mr. Davison doesn’t think 
they should be compelled to cast their 
ballots as citizens are in some coun- 
tries. Instead, he thinks that we 
should first remove artificial restric- 
tions that in some cases keep good citi- 
zens from voting. Then we should 
rely on the schools and the newspapers 
to develop well-informed citizens, 
aware of their civic responsibilities. 

While it is desirable to get as many 
people as possible to the polls, it is even 
more important, Mr. Davison feels, 
that those who do vote are well in- 
formed on the candidates and the is- 
sues of the day. Informed voters make 
for a healthy democracy. 





This month a Technicolor motion 
picture of the U. S. Navy’s 1946-47 
Antarctic expedition will start making 
its rounds of the nation’s theaters. 
Called “The Secret Land,” it contains 
magnificent views of the South Polar 
region, and shows how Navy explorers, 
led by Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 
lived and worked in the Antarctic. 
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“Did your uncle remember you when he 
made his will?” 

“T guess he must have, because he left 
me out of it.” 


* * * 


Exasperated party on telephone: 
“Hello, Central! Can you suggest the 
wrong number to ask for in order to get 
Franklin 6380?” 

















LUNDBERG IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“Can't you just tell Mrs. Keate about the 
picture, dear?” 


A caller addressed a very little girl: 

“How are you, my dear?” 

“Very well, thank you,” replied the 
little girl. 
‘ “Now, my dear, you should ask me how 

am.” 

“But,” replied the child, “I don’t want 
to know.” 

* * 


Teacher: “If you were getting dinner 
for six people, and had but five pota- 
toes, how would you divide them to give 
each one an equal share?” 

Sally: “I’d mash them.” 

te * a 

Teacher: “Johnny, what is a hypo- 
crite?” 

Johnny: “A boy who comes to school 
with a smile on his face.” 

* * 

Man (in barber shop): “You sold me 
two bottles of this stuff to make my hair 
grow and it hasn’t done one bit of good.” 

Barber: “That’s strange, it usually 
helps.” 

Man: “Well, look here. I don’t mind 
drinking another bottle, but this must be 
the last.” 

* * * 


Employer: “Can you write shorthand?” 
Applicant: “Oh yes, but it takes me 
longer.” 





| Readers Say—| 


The Western powers—France, Britain 
and the United States—should not delay 
in setting up a separate government for 
Western Germany. When the Germans 
in the Russian zone see how free the peo- 
ple are in the other zones, they will want 
the same thing. This will help to check 
communism and strengthen Western 
Europe. It may also prevent a disastrous 
war, 





DONNA SANDEMAN, 
Linden, Wisconsin. 


x *«* * 


In an article about the World Series 
in your September 27 issue, you said that 
in the National League the New York 
Giants have taken part in the most Series 
—12 in all—and that St. Louis is the 
runner-up with 9. As a matter of fact, 
the Chicago Cubs, who have taken part 
in 10 World Series, is the runner-up. 

Bos BAKER, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

(Editor’s note: Mr. Baker is correct 

and we regret the error.) 
* * * 

I think that individuals can help in 
checking rising prices. They can do this 
by getting along without some of the 
luxuries they want. For instance, they 
can refrain from buying that easy chair 
they have been looking at for some time 
or that piano they would like to have. 
If there were less demand for these luxu- 
ries, prices would not be as high as they 
are, 

PAULINE VOIGTs, 
Linden, Wisconsin. 
oa ey se 


I believe that we should stay in Berlin. 
If we do not, the Russians will be sure to 
set up a Communistic government there. 
I believe, furthermore, that we should 











For if 


remain firm even if it means war. 
we yield to the Russians now, we will 
have war with her later, when she will 
be better prepared. 

STANDSMORE RULE, 


Linden, Wisconsin. 


* & 


It is my opinion that the United States 
should remain in Berlin. If we back out 
now other countries will lose faith in us 
and may make their own plans with Rus- 
sia. If we yield to Russia and give her 
Berlin, she will only demand more land. 
Let us be firm now even if it means an- 
other war. 

RuBy BRown, 
Linden, Wisconsin. 


e ' -@. 2 


I have a proposal to make that I be- 
lieve may result in a lasting peace for 
the world. Why shouldn’t the United 
States give all her armed forces, with 
the exception of the National Guard, to 
the United Nations? I believe that if 
she does this, the other nations will fol- 
low suit. This may be an unusual idea 
but I feel that you can never accomplish 
anything unless you are willing to put 
into it as much as you get out. 

CHARLES E. HUGHES, 
Bucklin, Missouri. 


* * * 


In a recent article, you point out that 
young people should be taught how to 
drive safely. But why didn’t you also 
show how older people could stand in- 
struction in traffic problems? It is true 
that young people are involved in acci- 
dents, but so are many of their elders. 

Buck ROGILLIO, 
Baker, Louisiana. 


RB Mm 


(Address letters to this column to 


Readers Say, THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
ge! K Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.) 
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Minor Parties 


(Concluded from page 1) 


More interest than usual is being 
shown in the minor parties this year 
because two entirely new parties have 
appeared on the scene. The first to 
be organized was the Progressive 
Party, whose candidate for President 
is Henry A. Wallace. The second was 
the States’ Rights Party, whose candi- 
date for President is Governor Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina. 

What do these new parties stand 
for? What effect might they have on 
the election? 

States’ Rights Party. The move- 
ment to form this party began last 
February when President Truman sent 
a special message to Congress propos- 
ing that civil rights legislation be 
passed, giving the federal government 
power to protect Negroes and other 
minority groups against discrimina- 
tion. Leaders in the southern states 
immediately denounced the President’s 
proposal. A conference of southern 
governors was held to discuss the mat- 
ter, and the decision was made to fight 
against the nomination of President 
Truman at the Democratic convention 
in June. 

But the convention nominated Presi- 
dent Truman on the first ballot at 
Philadelphia. When this happened, 
the southern leaders decided to call 
a separate convention of their own to 
form a new party. On July 17 repre- 
sentatives of six southern states met 
at Birmingham, Alabama, where they 
nominated Governor Thurmond for 
President and Governor Fielding 


Wright of Mississippi for Vice Presi- 
dent. 

At this convention the delegates also 
drew up a platform for the new States’ 
Rights Party (nicknamed the “Dixie- 





ACME 


J. STROM THURMOND, Presidential 
candidate of the States’ Rights Party 


crats”). The platform denounced all 
those Democrats, including President 
Truman, who favor federal laws for 
dealing with racial issues. It declared 
that such legislation would bring chaos 
to the South and would be a violation 
of each state’s right to manage its 
own affairs. ; 

The federal government, the States’ 
Rights Party declares, has recently in- 
vaded the rights of the states in many 
ways, contrary to the Constitution. 
For example, the party platform points 
out, the federal government has 
claimed control over the oil reserves 
under the water off the coast of Cali- 
fornia and other states. These oil re- 
serves, it is said, properly belong to 
the states, but the federal government 
is trying to take control of them. The 


States’ Rights leaders also say that 
officials in Washington have inter- 
fered with other matters which should 
be completely under state control. 

The States’ Rights Party will be on 
the ballot only in the southern states. 
Its leaders predict that it will win a 
majority of these states, but Truman 
Democrats say that it will not have 
the support of more than one or two 
of them, at best. Any states that it 
does win, of course, will be a loss to 
Fresident Truman, for the Demo- 
cratic Party normally has the full sup- 
port of the South. In several southern 
states this year, however, President 
Truman’s name may not appear on 
the ballot at all, and voters who wish 
to cast their ballots for him will have 
to “write in” his name, 

The States’ Rights Party knows that 
it cannot possibly win enough popular 
votes to place its candidate in the 
White House, but it hopes to win 
enough electoral votes so as to keep 
either Truman or Dewey from having 
the majority which they need in or- 
der to be elected. If neither of the 
major party candidates can obtain a 
majority of the electoral votes, it will 
be up to the U. S. House of Represent- 
atives to choose a President. How 
this might happen under our Presi- 
dential voting system is a complicated 
process, one which we shall explain 
soon in a major article on the Electoral 
College. 

Progressive Party. Between last 
Christmas and New Year’s Day, Henry 
Wallace, former Vice President and 
member of President Truman’s cabi- 
net, announced that he would run for 
President on a new third-party ticket. 
A short time later it was announced 
that Senator Glen Taylor of Idaho 
would be Wallace’s running mate. At 
the party’s first national convention in 
Philadelphia last July, Wallace and 
Taylor were officially nominated, and 
the name “Progressive” was chosen 
for the party. 

What does the new party stand for? 
At the Philadelphia convention a de- 
tailed party platform was adopted, 
from which the following main 
“planks” are taken: 

1. The United States should seek 
a peaceful settlement of the “cold war” 
with Russia. 

2. The Marshall Plan, by which the 
United States is aiding Europe, should 
be abandoned. It should be replaced 
by a United Nations reconstruction 
plan, which would help the needy na- 
tions of Asia as well as those of 
Europe. 

3. The United States should stop 
building up its military power and 
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HENRY WALLACE, the Progressive Party’s Presidential candidate 


should work for world-wide disarma- 
ment, including outlawry of the atomic 
bomb and other weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

4. The federal government should 
own important industries such as the 
railroads, electric power plants, the 
merchant marine, and the banks, and 
should operate them for the welfare of 
all the people. 

5. Negroes and other minority 
groups should be guaranteed all the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by other 
American citizens. 

The Progressive Party platform also 
contains many other provisions, in- 
cluding government price control, re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 
recognition of the new government of 
Israel, continued support of farm 
prices, federal aid to education, and 
so forth. 

Critics of the Progressive Party de- 
clare that it is controlled by Commu- 
nists. They say that the party’s 
leader, Henry Wallace, is not a Com- 
munist himself, but that he follows 
the “party line” just the same. They 
say that Wallace, if elected, would give 
in to Russia’s demands and would 
gradually let her become so powerful 
she could dominate the world. 

The Progressive Party is on the 
ballot in only about half the states. 
It has been kept off the ballot in many 
states either because of lack of support 
or of failure to comply with the elec- 
tion laws of those states. For this 
reason, the party has no chance at all 
of winning the Presidency. 

But the new party may capture some 
seats in Congress. Two members of 


the House of Representatives at the 
last session of Congress, both elected 
from New York City, are now mem- 
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NORMAN THOMAS, again the Socialist 
Party’s candidate for the Presidency 


bers of the Progressive Party and are 
running for re-election. The Progres- 
sive Party is represented in the upper 
chamber by Senator Taylor. Progres- 
sive candidates have entered the race 
for Congress in many states. 

What effect will the Progressive 
Party have on the contest between 
President Truman and Governor 
Dewey? Practically all observers be- 
lieve that the entrance of the Progres- 
sive Party into the campaign, like that 
of the States’ Rights Party, will take 
some votes away from President Tru- 
man. 

It is pointed out that both Wallace 
and Taylor were formerly Democrats, 
and that they undoubtedly have some 
following among members of that 
party, whereas few, if any, Republi- 
cans are expected to vote for them. 

Truman Democrats, however, mini- 
mize the damage which either of these 
two new parties will do to their cause. 
They contend that most southerners 
will still get behind the Democratic 
Party, and that few real Democrats 
will vote for the Progressive candi- 
date when they know that he “sides 
with Russia against his own country.” 

Other Minor Parties. In addition 
to the Progressives and the “Dixie- 
crats,” there are several other minor 
parties on the ballot in some states. 
One of the best known of these is the 
Socialist Party, which has nominated 
Norman Thomas for President. This 
will be the sixth time that he has run 
for President on the Socialist ticket. 
His party stands for government own- 
ership of all major industries. 

The oldest of the minor parties is 
the Prohibition Party, which has had 
a candidate in every election since 
1872. This year it has nominated Dr. 
Claude A. Watson of Los Angeles for 
President, 

Even though minor parties have 
never won an election in the past, they 
have often had a useful purpose by 
putting forth new ideas which were 
later adopted by one or both of the 
major parties. 




















The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
has announced the opening of its 1949 
model car contest. The last day for en- 
rollments in the competition will be Janu- 
ary 1, 1949. Models must be in by July 
1, 1949. 

The contest is open to any boy between 
the age of 12 and 19. Eight college 
scholarships will be divided between the 
junior and senior age divisions; the 
junior group for boys between 12 and 15, 
the senior group for boys between 16 and 
19. Scholarships of $4,000, $3,000, $2,000 
and $1,000 will be awarded to each di- 
vision, as well as many lesser prizes. 

The models must be made from wood 


or plaster of Paris, and should be about . 


16 inches long. Full details and an en- 
rollment card will be sent upon request. 
Address your letter to Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild, General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Housewives may now purchase dish- 
towels made from asbestos. By combin- 
ing fluffy fibers of asbestos with cotton, 
a very absorbent fabric has been woven. 


‘ Fire-resistant materials, made by using 


80 per cent asbestos and 20 per cent cot- 
ton, are also being used for draperies and 
for covers for ironing boards. 


x © 


In the near future, plastic roads will 
be built in the same way as were mili- 
tary airfields during the war. By treat- 
ing the soil with certain chemicals, it is 
possible to make a surface which is as 
hard and durable as concrete. 

Experts say this new method will en- 
able rural areas throughout the world 
to have good roads at a low cost. Plans 
for roads of this type are already being 
made in Argentina. 
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ZY Alaska was discovered in 
1741 by two Russian explor- 
ers, Vitus Bering and Chiri- 
YAkov, and, until -the U. S. 
bought it in 1867, for 
YZ $7,200,000, was governed by 
Zthe Czars and was known 
y as Russion-Americo. 
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Many decried buying of this 
“Arctic wasteland,” calling it 
“Seward's folly,” after Secretary 
of State Seward, who negotiated 
the purchase. But Alaska has 
paid off handsomely in gold, sal- 
mon, furs and minerals, with its 
resources still scarcely touched. 
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ALASKA 
| Area 586,400 sq. mi. 
Population 94,000 


TEXAS 
Area 265,896 sq. mi. 
Population 7,104,000 
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ULP mills may be the basis of fu- 

ture prosperity for southern Alaska. 
A large factory is soon to be built 
near Ketchikan, and others may be 
put up in a number of adjacent lo- 
calities. These mills are expected to 
give Alaska its first major industry 
to operate on a year-round basis. 
Fishing, mining, and other large busi- 
nesses have to close down during cer- 
' tain seasons. 

The timber to be used as raw ma- 
terial in the pulp mills will come from 
the huge Tongass National Forest. 
Cutting will be carried out scientifi- 
cally so that the supply of wood will 
last indefinitely. Governor Ernst 
Cruening of Alaska thinks that the 
development of the pulp and paper 
industry may encourage people to set- 
tle in the region. 

The Territory of Alaska is seeking 
the permission of Congress to join 
our Union as a full-fledged state. At 
Present her people elect their own 
legislature, but their governor is ap- 
Pointed by the U. S. President. 

The federal government exercises 
considerable control over Alaskan af- 
fairs. The Alaskans do not have vot- 
ing representatives in Washington, 
and they cannot take part in Presi- 
dential elections. 

Persons in favor of making the ter- 
ritory a state feel that the Alaskans 
deserve to be fully self-governing. 
It may be some time before Alaska 
enters the Union, however, because 


















PERTINENT FACTS about Alaska are given on this map. 


Alaska Is to Build New Industry 


Forests Will Provide Raw Materials for Pulp Mills 


many Congressmen feel that the ter- 
ritory does not yet contain enough 
people to support state government. 

Alaska is more than twice as large 
as Texas, but her population of ap- 
proximately 90,000 is smaller than that 
of any present state in the Union. 
About half the Alaskans are of white 
stock, who have gone there from the 
States. Most of the rest are Indians, 
Aleuts, and Eskimos. It is estimated 
that the territory could support several 
million people. 

Alaskan resources include some of 
the most important fisheries in the 
world, plus a wealth of furs, timber, 
and gold. The fishing and canning in- 
dustries, fur-trapping, lumbering, and 
mining provide employment for a large 
portion of the inhabitants, although 
farming is becoming more important. 

Since Alaska is so far north, partly 
within the Arctic Circle, many people 
think it must share the climate of 
neighboring regions. This impres- 
sion is not entirely correct. In some 
sections of the interior, midwinter 
temperatures drop to 60 degrees below 
zero, but the coast enjoys a fairly 
mild climate. 

During World War II our govern- 
ment kept strong military forces in 
Alaska, for the region is in a highly 
strategic position. Forming the north- 
west corner of, North America, it is 
just across a narrow strait from 
Siberia. The Aleutian Islands, branch- 
ing off from its southwestern tip, 
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The territory is one-fifth the size of the 48 states. 


extend in a great arc toward Japan. 

Naturally, Alaska’s small population 
has slowed her development. There 
are few cities, and these have compara- 
tively small populations. Juneau, on 
the narrow “panhandle” that stretches 
down between Canada and the Pacific, 
is the capital. It is a rapidly growing 
community, with a present population 
of 7,000. Anchorage, the largest city 
in Alaska, has about 17,000 residents. 

There is little manufacturing in 
Alaska, and the people have to buy 
most of their supplies from the United 
States. ‘High shipping rates make the 
goods costly. This fact has discour- 
aged settlers from going to Alaska. 
Moreover, transportation difficulties 
within the territory itself have hin- 
dered the settlement of large areas 
of fertile land. 

Alaskans believe that lack of state- 
hood is to blame for many of their 
troubles. They do not feel that Con- 
gress takes enough interest in the ter- 
ritory’s transportation problems, or in 
the health and welfare of its people. 
Alaska’s voteless delegate in Washing- 
ton does not have much influence. 

If the region becomes a state, it 
will have Senators and a Representa- 
tive in Congress, and at the same time 
it will have more authority to control 
its own affairs. Under such circum- 
stances, Alaskans maintain, more suc- 
cessful efforts could be made to pro- 
mote the settlement and development 
of their rich peninsula. 
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In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 


to be found on page 8, column 4. 


1. The singer had an inimitable (in- 
im’‘i-ti-bl) voice. (a) matchless (b) 
sweet (c) unpleasant (d) average. 

2. The new book was provocative 
(pr6-vok’uh-tive). (a) lengthy (b) 
fanciful (c) dull and uninteresting 
(d) stimulating and challenging. 


8. The man’s churlish (chur’lish) 
manner was quickly noted. (a) charm- 
ing (b) sullen (c) courteous (d) 
kindly. 

4. The machine was extremely in- 
tricate (in’tri-kit). (a) useful. (b) 
complicated (c) dangerous (d) deli- 
cate. 

5. The author had a laconic (li-kén’- 
ik) style of writing. (a) flowing and 
poetic (b) concise and terse (c) dif- 
ferent and unusual. 


6. The plan seemed feasible (fé& 
zi-bl). (a) practical (b) costly (c) 
novel (d) fantastic. 

7. We were amazed at the duplicity 
(di-plis’i-ti) of his claims. (a) variety 
(b) duplication (c) deception (d) un- 
reasonableness. 

8. Mr. Smith was always methodical 
(mé-théd’i-kal) in his work. (a) sys- 
tematic (b) accurate (c) slow (d) 
mediocre. 


Kuow How 


ORDIALITY is a quality which 

befits both the host or hostess and 
the guest at social functions. If you 
do not act as a cordial host or guest, 
you are likely to find yourself shunned 
by your friends and acquaintances. 

As a guest, you should accept an 
invitation with sincere appreciation; 
if you are unable to accept, thank the 
person warmly for the invitation. The 
key to your social success is this: Be 
good company and easy to entertain. 
Never accept an invitation unless you 
expect to attend the party. It is a 
crude and thoughtless act not to show 
up at a party when you have said that 
you would be there, and your presence 
has been counted upon. 

Greet your hostess cordially upon 
arrival and at departure. Don’t try 
to be the life of the party by drawing 
all attention to yourself, but hold up 
your end of the entertainment. Try 
to interest yourself in whatever form 
of entertainment is offered. Mingle 
with the other guests, and try to as- 
sist your hostess by séeing that all 
other guests have a good time. 

Never engage in an argument at a 
party. Be natural and at ease and 
you will have a good time yourself 
and help others to enjoy themselves. 
Don’t overstay, and don’t linger at the 
door after you have decided to depart; 
thank your host or hostess and be on 
your way. 

As a host or hostess, your first duty 
is to make your guests feel welcome. 
Try to have everything arranged be- 
forehand so that the party will go 
smoothly. Be sure that introduc- 
tions are made. Don’t show anger or 
irritation at mishaps, but try to put 
the unfortunate guest at his ease. 
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Tomorrow's Career - - Women in Uniform 


S the result of a recent act of Con- 
gress, many young women look 
forward to careers in the armed forces. 
Since the early years of World War II, 
the various military branches have 
used women in different capacities. 
But the recent Congressional action 
incorporates them into the regular 
peacetime service for the first time. 
In order to join the armed services, 

a young woman must have a high 
school education, sound health, and 
good character. She must, if she is to 
enter the Army or Air Force, be be- 
tween 18 and 35 years of age. The 
Navy and Marine Corps do not accept 
recruits who are under 21 years of age. 
A young woman who is accepted for 
duty is first given a period of basic 
training. In this she is taught the 
fundamentals of military organization 
and the general duties that will be 
expected of her as a member of the 
service. She also follows a rather 
strenuous physical education program. 
For the next phase of her military 
education, a recruit is sent to a train- 
ing school where she learns one of the 
many different jobs open to her. If 
she is in the Air Force, she may be 
taught to be a radio operator, or an 
air traffic controller at a military air- 
field, or a secretary to a high officer. 


If she is in the Army she may be 


trained in general clerical work, or in 
the operation of highly complicated 
business machines. Recruits in the 
Navy and in the Marine Corps are 
trained for similar jobs as well as for 
others related specifically to the work 
of these branches of the service. In 


the Navy, for instance, a woman may 
be taught to use the devices employed 
in navigating a ship. She may then 
be assigned as an instructor at a navi- 
gation school for men. 

Service in the armed forces offers 
numerous advantages. A young 


woman may get a chance to travel to 
different parts of the United States 





HIGHEST OFFICERS in the women’s 
services. Left to right, they are: Captain 
Joy B. Hancock of the Navy, Colonel 
Mary A. Hallaren of the Army, Colonel 
Geraldine P. May of the Air Force, and 
Major Julia E. Hamblet of the Marines. 


and to foreign countries. She has the 
opportunity of learning a vocation that 
may be useful to her when she returns 
to civilian life. If she stays in the 
service throughout her working career, 
she will receive retirement benefits. 

A woman in the service who shows 











qualities of leadership may become a 
non-commissioned officer and rise as 
high as a master sergeant in the Army 
—the highest enlisted rank—or its 
equivalent in the other branches. One 
who shows outstanding ability may be 
selected for training as a commissioned 
officer. The top rank for women is 
that of colonel in the Army and Air 
Force, captain in the Navy, and major 
in the Marine Corps. 

Service in the armed forces has 
certain disadvantages. A recruit is 
subject to military discipline and must 
live and work where her assignments 
take her. While there is possibility of 
advancement in all branches of the 
forces as indicated above, the chances 
of reaching a top rank are relatively 
small. The number of women who can 
enlist is limited, and only a small num- 
ber of officers will be needed for them. 

Women receive the same pay for 
military service as men do. Non-com- 
missioned personnel get from $75 to 
$165 a month, in addition to clothing, 
food, and quarters. Commissioned 
officers earn from $180 to $366 a 
month ($275 in the Marine Corps), 
plus allowances for food and rent. 
Free medical care and provision for 
retirement increase the value of these 
earnings. 

Recruits for the Army must sign up 
for a period of at least two years. The 
other services require an initial enlist- 
ment for at least three years. 

Further information concerning the 
armed forces may be obtained from 
local recruiting stations. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





American Presidents = = Herbert Hoover 


HEN President Coolidge refused 

to run for re-election in 1928, the 
Republican Party turned to Herbert 
Hoover, a member of the Coolidge 
eabinet. At the Kansas City conven- 
tion Hoover was nominated on the 
first ballot, with Senator Charles Cur- 
tis as his running mate. 

In the November election, Hoover 
won a sweeping victory over his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Governor “Al” Smith 
of New York. 

There was a sharp contrast between 
the rival candidates. Hoover had been 
born in a small farming community 
in Iowa, and had later gone to live 
with relatives in Oregon after the 
death of both his parents. He had 
worked his way through Stanford Uni- 
versity, become a successful mining 
engineer, traveled all over the world, 
and served as Secretary of Commerce 
for eight years. He had also gained 
world-wide fame for his war relief 
work in Belgium. 

Governor Smith, on the other hand, 
was a native son of “the sidewalks of 
New York.” He had very little formal 
education but had spent most of his 
life in politics. He had been Governor 
of New York four times. 

Just six months after President 
Hoover was inaugurated an unexpected 
catastrophe occurred. Late in Octo- 
ber, 1929, came the stock market crash 
which ushered in the great depression. 
Almost overnight the prosperity which 
had prevailed since 1921 vanished, 
leaving in its wake idle factories and 
lengthening lines of unemployed men 
and women. 

President Hoover shared the belief 


held by members of his cabinet and by 
many business leaders that the Ameri- 
can economy was perfectly sound and 
that it would soon recover from this 
temporary setback. But the expected 
recovery did not come about. Unem- 
ployment grew worse instead of better, 
and businesses continued to fail. 

The government was finally forced 
to take emergency steps to deal with 
the situation. Government loans were 
made to banks, railroads, and other 
corporations to help them weather the 
storm. States which had used up all 
their own financial reserves were given 
money by the federal government to 
provide food and clothing for needy 
persons. But none of these measures 
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HERBERT HOOVER, thirtieth President 


could turn the tide of the depression. 

In the field of foreign affairs, Presi- 
dent Hoover worked hard for peace 
and disarmament. Immediately after 
his election he visited several Latin 
American countries on a “good will 
tour.” Throughout his term he tried 
to promote friendly relations with the 
countries and to wipe out their fear 
of “Yankee imperialism.” 

One of the most important steps 
taken by President Hoover to promote 
peace and world economic stability 
was his proposal in 1931 to postpone 
for one year all payments on debts 
owed by one country to another. This 
action, which was approved by the 
countries of Europe, was necessary 
because Germany was unable to con- 
tinue paying war damages to France, 
Britain, and other nations. These 
countries in turn were unable to pay 
back the money borrowed from us. 

In the election of 1932, President 
Hoover was opposed by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who had succeeded “Al” 
Smith as Governor of New York. 
Many people blamed Hoover for the 
depression and criticized him for not 
having the government take more 
vigorous action in dealing with the 
problem. Roosevelt promised a “New 
Deal” for the American people and 
won by a wide margin. 

Today, Herbert Hoover is America’s 
only living ex-President. His home is 
in California and he still takes an ac- 
tive interest in national affairs. Dur- 
ing the past year he has been head of 
a commission to study plans for re- 
organizing our national government. 

—By Harry C. THOMSON. 
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Minor Parties 


1. How may the minor parties affeg 
Congressional elections? 

2. What was responsible for the f¢ 
mation of the States’ Rights Party? 

3. Will the Democrats or the Repy 
licans benefit if the States’ Rights Pa 
wins any states in the election? 

4. List some of the planks in the p 
form of the Progressive Party. 4 

5. What is the main criticism leve' 
at the Progressive Party? 

6. Do minor parties ever accomplig 
anything in American politics? 


Discussion 
1. In your opinion, is the Progressiy 
Party dominated by the Communis 


Give reasons for your answer. 


2. Do you or do you not agree wit { 
the policies of the States’ Rights Pa 


Berlin 


1. Upon what factors do western offs 
cials base their belief that Russia do 
not want war? 

2. What are some of the circumstance 
that might lead to a war now? 

8. Can the United Nations force Russ 
to lift the Berlin blockade? If not, w 
can it do? 

4. What considerations might preven 
the Russians from dropping out of th 
UN entirely? 

5. Describe the events which led t 
western powers to appeal to the UN oc 
the Berlin blockade? 

6. Give the two main points upon whie¢ 
Russia and the Western powers canno 
agree in connection with Berlin. 


Discussion 


1. If the present appeal to the U 
does not bring about the end of the block 
ade, what do you think the Western 
powers should do? 

2. In your opinion, is Russia just bluffs 
ing or do you think she will go to war 
in order to have her way in Berlin? 





Miscellaneous 


1. Who is the “‘Red Dean”? Why hag 
he been the subject of controversy? — 
2. Describe the plan which has recently 
been advanced for connecting the At- 
lantic and Pacific about a thousand mile 
north of the Isthmus of Panama. q 
3. Now that the Communists hav 
overrun Manchuria, to what part of: 
China are they directing their attention 
4, Give three reasons why people vok 
untarily fail to vote. How can moré 
Americans be induced to go to the polls? 
5. What do most observers in this 
country feel was the reason for Argen-! 
tine President Peron’s recent insinua- 
tions against the United States? 
6. How does this year’s harvest if 
Europe compare to that of last year? 
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Pronunciations 






Vishinsky—vi-shin’ski 
Juneau—j060'nd 
Ketchikan—kéch’i-kan 












Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (a) matchless; 2. (d) stimulating 
and challenging; 3. (b) sullen; 4. (b)) 
complicated; 5. (b) concise and terse; 
6. (a) practical; 7. (c) deception; 8 
(a). systematic. 
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